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and the main committee covered all departments involved in the
conduct of the war. I am satisfied it exercised a healthy influence
and that, quite apart from the waste that it unearthed, its very
existence did make those responsible take more care of public
money, which in wartime there is a temptation to squander. Early
in the 1939 war I advocated the recreating of this Expenditure
Committee in the light of my previous experience, but at first I met
with considerable opposition in official quarters. In the end, as
the proposal received considerable support from back benchers of
all sides, the committee was re-established and did fine work
under the chairmanship of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.

Unlike 1945, in 1918 the Armistice came quite unexpectedly
and without warning. I was sitting in my office in the Law Courts
when the air raid warning sounded, to be immediately followed
by the ringing of church bells and a scene of indescribable enthu-
siasm. Twice in my life peace was to cut short my parliamentary
career. I received a hint that if I liked to go to Downing Street
and eat humble pie I would not have a Tory opponent against me.
But I valued my independence more than anything, and I stayed
away. My pride was to cost me dear.

When I started my campaign, I was well received. The local
Tory paper told me that I need not expect an opponent, and for
the first few days there was no sign of one. I met Viscount Churchill,
who knew about my work for the Volunteer Force, and who was
chairman of the Conservative Association. I understand he refused
to preside over the adoption meeting and that their candidate
showed no special desire to stand. But instructions came down
from headquarters that I must be opposed, a meeting was called,
over which their agent presided, and their candidate was adopted.
Even that did not make much difference, I was being well received.
A prominent Tory farmer wrote to the local Press saying I was
the best member they had ever had. Incidentally, I had fought
some of their battles in the House with considerable success. Then
the thunderbolt fell. The coupon was published signed by L.G.
and Bonar Law, blessing my opponent* It took the electors com-
pletely by surprise. They could not be made to realise it was just
a letter that was being broadcast everywhere. It was interpreted
as a personal reflection on me in particular, and it was assumed that
I must have done something very wrong for a member of my own
party, Lloyd George, to sign a letter supporting my opponent.

Until then all had been going well, but now my friends melted
away like snow in the night. I could get few speakers to come out
on my behalf and I had to rely mostly on a police court missionary
and his pal, a pork butcher. My wife got very depressed
complained to my missionary friend, who in his early days